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persuade Lloyd George to join France in this expedition. Lloyd George
utterly refused. "Not a man, not a gun!" he said, to the great in-
dignation of the French Press who accused him of being the best friend
of Germany and the worst enemy of France. So to give this enterprise
an international sanction France persuaded Belgium to join her and
sent a great force of troops into the Ruhr.
I had been to Essen once before. That was soon after the Armistice
when the German workers in the great armament factories were busy,
under the supervision of British officers, smashing all the delicate and
complicated machines which had been used for the production of guns
and other weapons. I saw that work of destruction, which, I was told
by the officer in charge (I have forgotten his name) was carried out
ruthlessly and completely. Then Krupps had turned over to the
manufacture of ploughs, reapers-and-binders, and a thousand things for
peace-time needs.
Now when I went into the Ruhr during the French occupation I
found silence and desolation. Lloyd George had told Briand that he
could not imagine German factory hands working with enthusiasm
under the stimulus of French bayonets. He was right. They refused to
work at all and went on strike.
I saw and talked with these crowds of idle men. They looked worn
and underfed and pallid. They vowed that they would starve to death
rather than work for the French, I had a talk with Herr Krupp and
some of his managers. Krupp himself spoke mildly (in perfect English)
and said that the French action was a mistake from their own point of
view for it would lead to nothing but chaos and the economic downfall
of Europe. Later during the occupation he and his managers were all
arrested and imprisoned.
French officers and engineers were having a troublesome time and
disliked their job. They could not disentangle this riddle of the Ruhr
network of rails and turn-tables and points and signal boxes. They tried
to move trains about but they ran off the lines, or got hopelessly jammed
in sidings from which it was difficult to shunt them. French soldiers on
these trains became nervy. At night German saboteurs were busy. At
any moment a train might be blown up or derailed. French officers lost
their tempers and used their whip on German civilians. "A good thing
too!'* I can hear my readers saying, after a second World War and
horrors unspeakable in German concentration camps, but at that time
we thought otherwise, not sympathising with this French action and
believing, as I still believe, that it was sowing the dragon's teeth for a
new war. The occupation of the Ruhr and its consequences created a
bitterness in the German mind which played into the hands of Hitler
when he began his political campaign.